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Weſtminſter Scrutiny. 


T7 OR ſome time paſt the Weſtmin- 
| fter Scrutiny has engroſſed a confi- 
derable ſhare of public attention. It is 
a ſubject of ſerious magnitude and has long 
deſerved our niceſt enquires. Nor can 
there be a fitter moment than the pre- 
ſent for a ſober diſcuſſion of its merits ; 
when the Houſe of Commons, by order- 
ing the return, have reduced the queſtion 
to a ſimple ground in which party can 
have no view, becauſe it can reap no advan- 
tage. The eſtabliſhment of a court which 
| affects to proceed upon legal principles, 
and to be governed by legal precedents, aſ- 
ſuming all the ſolemnities which belong 


to courts of law, and undertaking to diſ- : 


tribute equal and exact juſtice, - without 

pretending to poſſeſs any one requiſite of 

a Court, or any one power neceſſary to 
1 Sm 


TT) 


the enforcement of juſtice, and every hour 
of whoſe own exiſtence has been deemed 

a violation of all law; ſeems, at firſt ſight, a 
phenomenon which in any fyſtem muſt 
attract the notice and excite the apprehen- 
fions of mankind. Reflecting men will 
diſcover in ſuch a Court, (if it deſerve. 
the name) principles which muſt coun- 
teract its own energy in every inſtance, 
and lead to the deſtruction of that object, 
which it endeavours to ſave. The gene- 
ral claſs of life will be diſguſted with the 
mock repreſentation of thoſe ſacred inſti- 
tutions which they have been accuſtomed 
do venerite and obey. We who know 
with how much difficulty the moſt un- 
diſputed ordinances are complied with, 
cannot be ſurpriſed at an univerſal reluc- 
tance to admit the exerciſe of a queſtion- 
ed authority. Could this Court have been 
endued with the higheſt privileges, and 
with a ſtrength equal to the vaſtneſs 
of its intents, ſtill, in ſuch a country as 
our's, the ſame obſtacles would impede 
its progreſs as long as the ſame objections 
remained to the legality of its appoint- 
ment. But it is ſurrounded with every 
thing that can render its progreſs ineffec- 

| tual, at the ſame time that our - oldeſt 
: cuſtoms, and the whole of our written 


laws, riſe up in arms to HYPE. its 2 
: tence. 


In 


— 
In effect, this curious Court of the 
High Bailiff had not long exerciſed its - 
aſſumed functions before it became odi- 
ous to all parties. Men the molt oppoſite 
in politics, the moſt diſcordant in princi- 
ples, united in condemning the Weſtmin- 
ſter Scrutiny: and the preſent ſeſſions 
commenced with every poſſible induce- 
ment to relinquiſh it. . 
That extraordinary ferment which had | 
agitated and convulſed every corner of 
our ifſland, and diſpoſed its inhabitants to 
ſwallow the wildeſt fables, and the moſt 
extravagant lies that buſy malignity could 
invent againſt a late Miniſter, was be- 
ginning to ſubſide: certainly the time was 
arrived beyond which the wretched fabri- 
_ cations of impoſture, were never fated toexiſt. 
In ſpite of thoſe artifices, which had been 
played off with ſuch uncommon ſucceſs 
againſt him, the world began to ſee that 
there were others, from whom infinitely 
more ſerious miſchiefs than the revocation 
of a truſt from a company of merchants 
who had abuſed it, might with reaſon be 
dreaded. Thoſe in humbler fituations, a- 
mong whom the late clamour had been more 
induſtriouſly fomented, who believed, as ſe- 
riouſly as they were capable of believing 
any thing, that Mr. Fox had carried his 
preſumptuous views, even to the throne of 
theſe Kingdoms, and who were taught 


chat 


+) OT 
that no puniſhment could be equal to his 
crimes, when the hour oi ſober tenſe re- 
turned, could ice no reaſon upon earth, 
why, if the laws were ſtrained until they 
| burſt for the ſole purpoſe of oppreſſing 
him, he might not be as much an object 
of injury as any one elſe. Mr. Pitt's 
graver connections, who had all along 


diſſuaded him from meddling in a buſi- 


neſs ſo delicate, if he confidered his own 


fituation, and ſo infamous in all other 
reſpects, now conjured him with one voice 
to deſiſt: the aſſociates of his convivial 
hours divided againſt him in Parliament: 
they who felt for the dignity of govern- _ 
ment, urged him to abandon a meaſure 
ſo little profitable to his friends, and fo 
diſgraceful to his adminiſtration : they who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a bound- 
leſs vehemence for his cauſe out ot doors, 
and who believed themſelves the chief 
inſtruments of his elevation, ſincerely la- 
mented what they could not but acknow- 
| ledge; that the very firſt act of his mi- 
niſterial power had been the eſtabliſhment 
of a principle calculated to deſtroy the 
importance alike. of the conſtituent and 
| repreſentative body. Even the few whom 
nothing could entirely convince of the 
fallacy of thoſe pretences upon which the 
Scrutiny was granted, ſoon diſcovered, 
in the miſerable incompetency of the 
nuns wag: 8 
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Court. for any one purpoſe of ſubſtantial 
Juſtice, a ſufficient reaſon to call for its im- 


mediate diſſolution. Others, and they were 
not a ſmall number, who had watched the 


behaviour of parties with a jealous eye, 


thought they could diſcern in the expul- 

ſion of a gentleman who had acted as coun- 
ſel to the High Bailiff, during the courſe 
of ſeven months with the tendereſt honour, . 
(an expulſion contrived at the moſt criti- 


cal of all junctures, and apparently for 


no other reaſon than becauſe he had act- 
ed with the tendereſt honour) ſtrong 
traces of that cLovEN FooT, which had 
ſhewyn itſelf more or leſs from the com- 
mencement of all the meaſures which 

had been taken to manoeuvre a return for 

Weſtminſter. 


As to Mr. Pitt, : it was by no means UE : 


ficult for him to manage a ſafe, if not an 


honourable retreat. He might eaſily have 


trodden back thoſe fatal ſteps which had 
led him into a wilderneſs 75 
have regained that beaten path from which 


errors, and 


there had been no rational temptation to 
depart. The grounds upon which the re- 


turning officer had, at the bar of the Houſe 


of Commons, juſtified his conduct in 


diſobeying the exigency of the writ in June 
eighty- four, if ever they did exiſt, now 
exiſted no longer; as the ſame High 


Bailiff acknowledged | in the fame place in 
_ ebruary 


310 

February eighty-five. His conſcience 

was ſatisfied to make a return provided the 
Houſe of Commons, under whoſe order he 
_ conceived himſelf to be acting, would al- 
low him; and the country might eaſily 
have been induced, by a compliance with 
their preſent wiſhes, to overlook that ar- 
bitrary ſtep, and violent ſtretch of power 

by which the ſcrutiny was firſt authoriſed 
to proceed. With the prevalence of im- 


preſſions favourable to the Miniſter's virtues 


and of intereſt pretty general for his ſuc- 
ceſs, the firſt orders iſſued to the High 
| Bailiff would have been examined without 
any of that ſcrupulous and rough adherence 
to the exactneſs of the laws, that jealous 
predilection for old precedents and imme 
morial habits, that intolerant zeal and 
bigotted enthuſiaſm for what are the ſup- 
poſed firſt principles of our conſtitution to 
Which the meaſures of common men are 
uſually obnoxious. The people were in 
too good an humour with their new fa- 
vourite to narrow the limits of their affec- 
tions, and would have made good-natured 
allowances for the flights of youthful ar- 
dour, fluſhed with victory, and animated 
to revenge by a ſenſe of recent defeats. 
Thus circumſtanced, a manly avowal 
that he had been deceived, would neither 
have hurt his credit with the nation, nor 


derogated from his individual dignity. Under 
what 
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| ( 11 ) 
what influence he was induced to perſiſt 
in it without even the ſhallow pre- 


tence of the Bailiff's conſcience to juſtify, 


and without any colourable motive to urge 


him, is become a ſubject of melancholy 


ſpeculation no leſs than of ſevere, of juſt, : 


and of univerſal complaint. Full of enor- 
mities as this meaſure. muſt appear to all 
who examine it, and teeming as it is with 


the moſt extenſive miſchiefs to our con- 


ſtitution, I think I know the Engliſh peo- 


le well enough to perſuade myſelf that 
had it been wiſely abandoned at the be- 


ginning of the preſent. ſeſſions, and if no- 


thing ſhould happen in future to awaken 


a remembrance of the fact, the principle, 
dangerous as it is acknowledged, would 
have llept for ever in their breaſts. The 
caſe however is different. The ſcrutiny 
was ordered to continue. The Miniſter's 


obſtinacy has given an zedge to our diſap- 


pointments, and ſharpened them in propor- 
tion to the reaſonableneſs of our hopes. 
We ſee to what lengths men will go when 
uncontrouled authority is put into their 
hands. We ſee the little reſpect that is 


paid, when certain feelings are to be grati- 


fied, to laws the moſt ſacred and beneficial. 
It is a ſorry reflection, that one hour of 
indulgence to the Wolt contemptible of 


our paſſions is enough to overturn the ſa- 


Iutary eſtabliſhments of ages: that private 


diſlike 
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diſlike and perſonal jealouſies may ſhake the 
whole body of ſtatute law, which the wiſ- 
dom of our anceſtors has been gradually 
compiling from the firſt foundation of our 
empire until this hour! Such however is 


our proſpect. The party which was de- 


| voted to this heavy perſecution can no 
more confine the evil to themſelves, than 5 
they who are the authors of it, can pre- 
ſcribe limits to its operation. Thoſe gentle- 
men in the Houſe of Commons who boaſt 
their independence, (and of whom it can- 
not be eſteemed a bad compliment, to think 
that one day or other they may be diſpoſed 
to abate the violence of their preſent diſ- 
like to Whig doctrines) feel themſelves 
no more ſecure from its dangers, than the 
| moſt thorough bred Whig that ever ren- 
dered himſelf obnoxious by an unremitting 

_ oppoſition to Court intrigues. In ſhort, no 
man can tell how ſoon the caſe of Weſt- 


minſter may be his own. 


J am no lawyer, nor pretend to more 


knowledge upon this ſubject, than I have 


been enabled to pick up by reſorting to a 


few plain principles, which ſeem to per- 


vade the whole maſs of our conſtitution, 


and examining the nature of the queſtion 
125 by the teſt of thoſe principles. But I am 
apt to think that a moderate ſhare of com- 
mon houſehold ſenſe, if accompanied 


with a little common honeſty, are quite 


2, 


ſufficient : 
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ſufficient to > put a man faithfully into the 


way of forming his opinion, upon a caſe 


that lies within ſo narrow a compals. 'The 


mere dictum of great lawyers ſhould never 
| perſuade us to reſign thoſe fixed ideas of 
our conſtitution which every perſon who 
has been decently educated has it in his 


power to attain :—however, there is no 


reaſon why we ſhould deſpite their aſſiſt- 


ance in any caſe; much leſs in the preſent, 
in which it is voluntary and univerſal. A 


warm and general oppoſition among the 
_ gentlemen of the Bar to the new doctrine 
of the Houſe of Commons, is no equivocal | 
ſign of its folly and injuſtice. Some ar- 
gument perhaps may fairly be drawn from 
the conduct of thoſe, who feel it incum- 
bent upon themſelves indiſcriminately to 
ſupport all the meaſures of adminiſtration. 
His Majeſty's Attorney General is filent : 
His Majeſty's Solicitor General reprobates 
it in private. Even Mr. Bearcroft avoids 
the point and keps his bretheren in coun- 
tenance only by voting with them. The 
preſent Lord Advocate for Scotland, (Who 
in his argument laſt year, totally forgot 
Lord Hood, and was clamorous for a new 
wit] is no very powerful authority. The 
opinion of the late Lord Advotate, is much 


upona level with his character. The Whole 


_ weight of this battle reſts therefore vpon 
Sir Lloyd Kenyon :—a gentleman who!te 


tender: "yy 
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SIR LLOYD Kenyon is 80 1 re- 


nowned for his extenſive knowledge of the 
laws, than for the exemplary government 
of his temper. Nature has made him ſo 


proudly ſuperior to that ſpecies of little 


malevolence which betrays diſappointment 
without obtaining revenge or accompliſh- 
ing any of its honourable purpoſes, that 
he never riſes to ſpeak in the Houſe of 
Commons without contriving in ſome 


ſhape or other to remind Mr, Fox and 


Lord North of every circumſtance the moſt 


conciliatory, and every expreſſion the moſt 
amicable which he remembers to have 


paſſed between them, during a long and 


vigorous oppoſition to each other upon 


the great national queſtion of the American 


War. It was not long ago that he con- 


deſcended to remind that Houſe of a cir- 
cumſtance which of itfelf were ſufficient | 
to have explained all doubts of the legality 


of his favourite meaſure, and of courſe, to 
have fpared all the acrimony which the 
| diſcuſſion of it has produced. He urged to 


them 


tenderneſs upon all conſtitutional points, 
and whatever regards the public liberty, 
more eſpecially for the Rights of Juries, 
and the freedom of the Preſs, will be re- 
membered with gratitude by this country, 
as long as the events of Shrewſbury and 
Wrexham are acknowledged to form the 


chief glories in the bine of Buller and 
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them—with that ſolemn and definitive air 


which ſo important a piece of intelligence 
deſerved, with that dignified complacency 
| which beſpeaks the good man, the ſound 
lawyer, and the grave judge, and with 
that decency which ought ever to govern 
parliamentary differences — © How little 
becoming it was in Mr. Fox to complain 
that the Electors of Weſtminſter were un- 
repreſented, ſince the Electors of Midbur/t 


were preciſely in the ſame predicament 


when He was firſt choſen into that aſſem- 


bly !''* His laudable vehemence upon this 


ſubject is, therefore, by no means imput- 
able to thoſe low paſſions and gloomy re- 
ſentments which have governed the votes 
of other men. Theſe are feelings which 
cannot have obſcured that perſpicuous and 
penetrating ſagacity which proclaims him 


the firſt lawyer, the pureſt jndge, and themoſt 


enlightened politician of his age; nor have 
tempted him to indulge that tyrannous 


hate and rankling antipathy which diſtorts 


the judgment, and parches up the ſenſes of 
thoſe who are unfortunate enough to be its 
victims. Humanity mult rejoice that ſo 
: conſpicuous a character,—a candidate too 
for the m7 conſpicuous ſitua ion a ſub- 
ject can enjoy in this country, — is not 
obliged to chooſe between theſc wretched 


* When Mr. Fax was choſen for Midburft he was 
not full one and FOE years of age. 


alter- 


K 
alternatives, but that his whole conduct 
has at leaſt a negative merit, and cannot 
be accounted for upon any fixed ideas of 
common ſenſe, or common virtue what- 
wever. = 

Such are the eint and 1 truſt they 
will be thought ſufficient, why perſonal 
motives cannot have influenced his mind. 
| The good gentleman has none. The 
fraught of his boſom is not of Aſpick's 
tongues. What degree of profeſſional 
knowledge he has employed in making up 

his mind to the vindication of the Weſt- 
minſter Scrutiny, the following ſhort en- 
gquiry may perhaps enable every man to N 
determine for himſelf; 1 

THz viLLainy of returning e 1 
ſet of men whoſe habits of devotion to power 
will not I believe be denied by any refer- 
ence to the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter) 
has long been a ſtanding ſubject of com- 
plaint. Ever fince a ſeat in Parliament 
ceaſed to be a poſt of hard and dry duty, 
from which men ſought to excuſe them- 
ſelves, (and this we know to have been 
the fact in ancient days, when there was 
no money to buy parliaments, and when 
if there had parhaments were not worth 
the buying) elections have exhibited ſcenes 
of corruption in which returning officers 
have generally borne an active and decid- 
cd part. But thoſe were artleſs times. 


Deli- 
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Delicate refinements had not been diſco- 

vered; and if tricks were played, they 
were played without diſguiſe. The legit- 
lature could not long remain indifferent 
to fo glaring a miſchief; nor ignorant that 
one of its worſt evils was the check it 


would infallibly give to the growing 


importance of the Houſe of Commons. 


Nor were they long in applying the beſt 
remedies they could think of, Hence that 


ſpirit of ſuſpicion, which runs through all 


our acts of Parliament where the power 


of returning officers are acknowledged. 
But our ancefiors did not confine themſelves 
to ſuſpicions. A ſpirit of ſevere puniſhment, 
when returning officers detained their writs 
upon any pretence whatſoever, is viſible in the 
= proceedings of every Parliament for three 
_ centuries back. There is ſcarcely a county 


or populous town in England in whoſe an- 


nals the record of ſome ; oy or impriſon- 
ment inflicted upon their ſheriffs or mayors, 

1s not to be found. You cannot open the 
Journals without ſtumbling upon ſome one 
of them. In ſhort, what with laws, 

what with precedents, and above all, 
what with that wiſe ſpirit” of diſtruſt 
which the Houſe of Commons has 
ever ſhewn, returning Officers, at the 
chooſing of the preſent Parliament, ap- 

peared as cloſely tied down and hedged in 
on every ſide, as s the reren of their 
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duty would admit of. It was thought 


that they could not ſtir except within one 
certain and preciſe line, until the genius 
of Thomas Corbett, burſting that ignoble 
bondage i in which Farſiametit had attemp- 


ted to confine him, raiſed himſelf upon his 
conſcience, and ſoaring beyond the boldeſt 
of his brethern, hid 8 head in the clouds. 
The Act of 23d Henry VI. cap. 14. 


and of 10 and 11 William III. cap. 


Speak to this point ſo concluſively, and 


in ſuch plain terms as almoſt to ſuper- 
cede the neceſſity of reaſoning upon them. 


The firſt of theſe laws, after reciting” the 
flagitious practices of returing officers of all 
deſeriptions, directs the ſheriff to iſſue his 
precept to the mayors, bailiffs, &c. &c. 


of cities and oroughs. It inſiſts that they 


ſhall make a eri a of perſons choſen under 
ſuch precept to the ſheriff; who rbereupon 


is enabled to make 7 200d and rightful re- 
turn of his writ. It farther gives the perſon 


* choſex to come to any parliament hereafter 


«© to be holden,” and ot returned, an action, 


which he muſt br: ing within three br 
after the ſame Parliment commences. Hence 


it appears evident that the return of the writ, 
and of the precept iſſuing from it, muſt 


be by one and the ſame time; that is to 
ſay, the meeting of Parliament, Suppoſe 
the reverſe and obſerve the monſtrous 


ee of this Statute from beginning 
to 
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to end. If it does 19! compel a return by. 
the meeting of Parliament, what 8 . 
of the remedy which muſt be ſued for 
within a ſpace of time not exceeding three 


months after the meeting of Parlie ment? 


There is a principle of law which ſays 
that no man tha 1! take advantage of his 


«© own wrong. Shall this act be conſtru- 


ed exprelsly to except returning officers, 
and to give them a legal power of evading 


a legal penalty f What 75 the offence? - 


the not making a return. When muſt 
oy penalty for that offence be ſued for? 


within three months after it is commit- 
ted. When is it committed? common 
ſenſe would anſwer —either at the meeting 
of Parliament or not at all. 


The Statute of 10 and MH William III. 5 
is, if poſſible, ſtill more peremptory. Tt: 


acknowled: ges that very diſtinction which 


Was armed by Sir Lloyd Kenyon not 


to exiſt between writs iſſued for ſummon-— 


ing a Parliament, and writs iſſued dur- 
ing the fitting of Parliament for the elec- 
tion of new members upon an occaſional | 
vacancy: completely ſeparating the grounds 
upon which the Scrutiny in the time of 
Trentham and Vandeput, and the Scruitny 
of this day, were allowed. It ſays, © that 


the ſheriff, or other officer baving the 


* execution, and return of any ſuch writ 


. which mall be iſſued for the future, 
| hall, 
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__« exceeding fourteen days after any election 
made by virtue of any new rt, either 


( 20 ) 


* ſhall, on or before the day that any 


« future Parliament ſhall be called to 


© meet, and with all convenient ſpeed, not 
c 


cc 


in perſon or by his deputy, make re- 


„ turn of the ſame to the Clerk of the 


© Crown in the High Court of Chancery, 


to be by him filed: and the ſheriff o 


cc: 


© other perſon making ſuch return ſhall 
«© pay to the ſaid Clerk of the Grown 


cc 
WY 


cc 


a ſhire, and two ſhillings and no more 


for every Cittizen, Burgeſs, &c. &c. It, 
after ſuch plain and direct words, and if 
after a law ſo obvious in its ſpirit, men 


hai! ſay that the Act of William III. 
relates merely to Sheriffs, O's in no 
one part ot it the letters B. a. 1. J. i. 4 
can be found to follow h other in 


preciſe order, there is an end of all the 


| ſtatute law of this country. Yet the 
miſerable quibble was not below even our 
Maſter of the Rolls; — certainly not un- 
becoming his pretenhons to the Chief 
Juſticeſhip of the King's Bench! 


The common law and practice of par- 


liament are equally ſtrong againſt this 
meaſure; for ſo much I believe will be 


allowed me if in the whole courſe of 
ur hiſtory, or in the annals of parliamen- 


tary 


the ancient and lawful fees of four 
ſhillings, and no more for every knight 
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tary proceedings, 1 no one precedent of a 


Scrutiny continuing after. the return day 


of the writ, is to be found. The filence 
of the common law which derives its 
authority from continued practice, and 
from cuſtoms 79 the contrary whereof the 
memory of man runneth not, as of 37 folio 


volumes of Journals in which every cir- 
cumſtance relating to Scrutinies and Pet- 


tions ſince tbe year 1547 is recorded, af- 
fords the moſt indiſputable teſtimony that 


no ſuch thing ever did exiſt, T he Oxford- 


ſhire caſe is flatly in the teeth of it. 
The Sheriff of Oxfordſhire was in the in- 
tereſt of the looſing candidates; to whom 
he granted a Scrutiny, which went on 
with great ſucceſs on their parts until the 
day on which the writ was to be return- 
ed: He could not venture upon continu- 
ing it an hour longer; but as the laſt ef- 
fort of his Pere returned them all 
four. 


Thus far the law and Sir Lloyd Ken- 


yon appear in oppoſite extremes. But no 
man is leſs eaſily diſcomfited. No man 


is leſs © crippled in his defence.“ Drive 


him from one ground, and ſee how quick- 
ly he makes his ſtand upon another. Lop 
off one of his arguments, and like the 
heads of the Lernean Hydra, ſeven more 


ſhall ſprout inſtantly from the ſame trunk. 
He tells us there is a cloſe analogy be- 


D tween 
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tween the writ of Summons to Parlia- 
ment, and the common law writs of 
ceſs which iſſue from the different Courts 
of Weſtminſter Hall. But even this thall 
not avail him. He tells us that when the 
ſheriff takes goods upon a writ of PIERRE 
FACIAS, and cannot diſcover the perſon to 
whom they belong, he can iſſue, of his own 
authority, a writ DE PROPRFETATE PRO 
' BANDA, and impannel a jury to try 'the 
property. I remember that the counſel 
for Mr. Fox at the bar of the Houle of 
Commons denied that there was any ſuch 
writ in the caſe of goods taken on a fert a- 
cias: that it was only uſed in caſes of 
replevin and then by authority from the 
Court, Whether Meſirs. Erſkine and 
Pigott were right or wrong in their law, 
it is not for me to determine they are 
in the judgment of their profeſſion. Thus 
much I can venture to ſay, that they were 
not contradidted, by the countel for the 
High Bailiff: nor by any man I have heard 
converſe upon the ſubject fince. 

Sir Lloyd Kenyon's ſecond point was, 
that where the ſheriff had not time to ſell 
the goods, be kad authority, after the day 
on which the writ was returnable, to iſſue a 
writ of VENDATIONI EXPONAS, and that this 

| was beld a good cauſe for not making a return. 
Every practitioner of eminence. in the 
Courts of Common Law, declares, that in 


fuch 
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ſuch caſes the ſheriff is obliged to act by 
the ſubſequent authority of the Court, 
and that returns after the day named in 
the writ, or proceedings upon the writ after 
that day, are bad, and a conſtant ground 
of attachment againſt the ſheriff. All the 


analogies, cited by the Maſter of the Rolls, 
were to writs of execution; the return of 


which muſt be moved for by the parties 
when not executed, but which, in no in- 
ſtance, are returnable of neceſſity. | 
But at all events, the writ muſt be re- 


turned into the Court from whence it iſſued. 
No other Court, for inſtance, can grant an 
authority to complete the proceſs of the 
Court of King's Bench. Apply this rea- 
ſoning to the preſent caſe. The Houſe of 
Commons revive on the eight of June, a 
writ which iſſued from the Court of Chance- 
ry, and expired on the 18th of May! 


Atter ſuch a maſs of authorities, I 614 
be glad to know whether there lives a 


man in this or any other country with /ace 


enough to aſſert, that our anceſtors, jealous 


as they are allowed to have been of the 


encroachments of returning othcers, freſh 


inſtances of whoſe profligacy were imme 


diately before their eyes, in the act oe 


iraming a law to bind and fetter them as 
much as poſſible, not only ſhould eſtabliſh 
a mean by which this law would be evad- 
cd, but the abſolute, uncontrouled power 


of 
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of manufacturing parliaments be thrown _ 
into the hands of theſe very returning 
officers? This were giving them credit for 


a ſpecies of idiotiſm (or ſomething worſe) 
due to the inventive talents of modern 
law makers; who, ingenious in their ab- 


ſurdity,—admit ALL the reaſoning ab in- 


convententt againſt this meaſure, acknow- 


ledging, promiſing to reform, and abſo- 
lutely e the miſchief in the fame 


breath. 


To diſmiſs the aveſlion.. 1f the ſcr utiny 
were legal, why did the Houſe of Commons 


put an end to it? Or how is it pothible that 


: they could have been involved in a di- 
lemma fo ſingularly ridiculous as they were 


when the Clerk of the Crown aſked the 
Speaker what he ſhould do with a return 


which he had received from the High 


| Bailiff of Weſtminſter ? The act of Henry 


VI. directs the return to be made by inden- 


tures between the ſheriff and his mayor or 


bailif. The return for Weſtminſter is nei- 
ther made by indenture, nor is the ſheriff. 
a party to it. Belides which, it bears date 
as of the day on which the ſcrutiny was 


finiſhed, and not the day on which the 


poll was cloſed. Thus a violation of the 
law in the firit inſtance, for the purpoſes 

of injuſtice, has produced a ſecond viola- 
.tion of them, in order to adminiſter re- 


dreſs. 
HAVING 
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. 1 
HAVING STATED the legal merits 
of the late Scrutiny in as correct and conciſe 
a manner as it was poſhble, I ſhall beg 


leave to call the readers attention to that 
ſureſt of all criteria, that ſtandard, and 
only baſis of all human inſtitutions whether 
of law polity, or ethics, — the common ſenſe 
of the thing itſelf. And here I ſhall ha- 
zard an aſſertion founded upon the ſtrongeſt 
of all teſts—Experience. With fact and 
experience on my fide I feel no difficulty 
in aſſerting, as widely as the moſt watch- 
ful word-cather ſhall chooſe to take it, 
that the Court, its juriſdicton, its forms, 
its officers. and its authority form together a 
groupe of the groſſeſt follies that ever diſ- 


Faced the reſemblance of Juſtice. 


Figure te yourſelves a man ſitting in 
ſolemn judgment upon thoſe rights 5 
form the eſſence and value of a conſti- 
tution univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
perfect that we know of, for the ſole 
purpoſe of ſatisfying himſelf! Imagine a 
court, in which the diſtribution of juſtice 
to the parties, inſtead of being as in other 
Courts, the end of their inſtitution, is 
merely a collateral object! Theſe points I 
know have been frequently confounded ; 


but whoever conſiders the only ground up- 


on which the Houſe of Commons ſan- 
tioned this meaſure originally, namely 
the returning officer's oath to return 


thoſe 


ich 


41 0 
thoſe who ſhould appear to him elected by 
a majority of egal votes, will draw a 
clear and diſtin& line between the ends 
for which our courts of law are ſuffer- 
ed to exiſt, and that for which the High 
Bailiff was erected; that is to lay, the 
reviſion of his own judgn nts. 
But ſuppoſing its end to be the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice to the candidates (for 
J cannot correctly call them the parties 
in this cauſe, the High Buliff being in 
fact, the only party as well as the only 
judge) in a ſummary and expeditious 
manner. Courts of this nature, which 
always have a ſtrong tiacture of arbitrary 
a principles 1 in them, have at the fame time, 
the advantage of a ſtronger proceſs than 
ordinary courts of law. The unfortunate 
Iligh Bailiff of Weſtminſter can neither 
ſummon a witneſs, nor adminiſter an oath, 
compel the producgion of papers, take 
cognizance of contempts, prejuries, or any 
othe r offence whatever, nor keep the 
peace, or protect his perſon from inſult, 
fitting even upon his own bench. Here 
again we are met by Sir Lloyd Kenyon, 
Who ſtakes his profeſſional character up- 
on his ſtatement of the intrinſic powers 
of the High Bailiff. * He has been all 
along in the dark” ſays this candidate 
for the ſucceſſorſhip to Lord Mansfield. 
Let him iſſue his ſummons for the 
_ *«. attendance 


2 
> 


1 
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«© attendance of witneſſes; and if any one 


« ſhall dare to diſobey it, this Honour- 
« able Houſe will puniſh him.” After 
ſo decifive an intimation, the High Bai- 
iff, on a motion from Mr. Philipps, does 


actually iſſue his ſummons to a witneſs, 


the next day. Attend to the curious dif- 


ference of opinion which ſeems to ſub- 
fiſt between that great 50 officer, and 
one of the overſeers of St. Martin's work 


houſe, who happened to gi the firſt ſub- 


| 
ject upon whom the experiment was tried, 


* Zell the High Bathff.” —ſaid this imp 


of ſedition, © that he, and his Scrutiny, 
and his Houſe of Commons, may go to 
« the D-, and be d-m-d!!” Mr. Thomas 
Corbett is aſked, whether he means to 
complain of lo | outrageous. an inſult: io 


his dignity? „ No” ſays he, © by no 


% means: with the pen in his hand ready 
to ſign as many more ſummons as the 


gentlemen on each fide ſhall require, and 


with a Chriſtian meekneſs in his face, 


equally divided between impotenee and | 
good nature. 


But let us ſappoſe the firſt Gteulttes to 


be ſettled: and that partly by intimidation, 
: partly by milder means, the witneſs appears 
in the veltry-room.. The caſe in which 
he is to give evidence is not immediately 
before the court. The witneſs begins to 


grumble __ about his loſs of TOE: and 


to 


("28-3 
to inſinuate hints of his importance. Pre- 
ſently he declares that his dinner is waiting 
for him and that he would not looſe a com- 
fortable meal for all the ſcrutinies in the 
world. At lait Mr. Rous gets up to ſpeak ; 
the witneſs flies inſtantly to his hat with a 
vaſt deal of indignation, and declaring that 
he has been made a fool of, ruſhes out of 
the veſtry-room reſolving in ſpite of all the 
High-Bailiff's menaces, never more to 
ſhew his face in it. : 
Grant, however that. you have brought 
him back, and at laſt have inconteſtibly fixed 
him at the bar of the court. Are you ad- 
vanced an inch farther? How will you - 
make him anſwer? Mr. Thomas Corbett 
tenders him an oath: the witneſs throws 
it in his face Mr. Thomas Corbet aſks 
him a queſtion: the witneſs does not care 
to enter into explanations and becomes as 
mute as a poſt. Mr. Thomas Corbett be- 
gins to threaten : the witneſs aſſures him 
that he neither cares a d— for him, nor 
« his counſel, nor the candidates, nor all 
« the beings in the room put together.” 
This had been the reſult of proceeding with 
a ſcrutiny under Sir Lloyd Kenyon's plan. 
Freſh applications to the Houſe of Com- 
mons and freſh efforts of imbecillity fol- 
lowing each other in melancholy progreſ- 
ſion, untill the country ſhould recover from 
the ridicule of the ſcene, and interpoſe 
that 


( 29 ) 
that ſtrong arm which no miniſter has hi- 
therto been either weak, or daring enough 
to reſiſts. 

Contempt muſt inevitably be the fate of 
a tribunal neither eſtabliſhed upon opinion 
nor acknowledged by the laws. Its im- 
potence follows of courſe. The court of 
the High-Bailiff is perhaps of all others 
the moſt prepoſterous. It is not merely 
foreign to our Engliſh laws 5 it were a 
monſter in any foſtem of juriſprudence un- 
der heaven. That the reader may be ena» 
bled to form ſome tolerable notion of its prin- 
ciples, I have ſelected the following caſe, 
determined upon the late ſcrutiny, of the 


truth of which he may eaſily inform him- 
ſelf if he thinks it worth his while. 


Caen of TaroMas Bon "Ry 
Dixon was in poſſeſſiion of two houſes, 
the one ſituated in St. Anne's, the other 
in St, Martin's pariſh. On the 4th of 
April, he polled for Sr. Cecil Wray, in 
right of his houſe 'in the laſt of theſe 
pariſhes, On the 24th of the ſame 

month, he polled for Mr, Fox in right of 
the houſe he occupied in St. Anne's. The 
icrutiny beginning in St, Anne's, the coun» 

{el for Lord Hood and Sir C. Wray objected | 
to the vote given on the 24th of April, as 
an illegal vote, Dixon having polled be- 
fore, namely on the 4th day of the elec- 
| | tion. ö 


To 3 


| ion. They called a witneſs and aſked 
him the following queſtion, © Did you 
« ſee Dixon poll on the 4th of April”, The 
counſel for Mr. Fox objected to this queſ- 
tion. On the 24th of April Dixon had 
taken that oath which is adminiſtered to 
the electors, the concluding part of which is 
as follows, —** and that I have not before 
been polled at this election ſo help m e 
„ God.” Theevidence attempted to be in- 
| troduced, that he had polled on the 4th of 
April, was not upon oath, the court not 
having power to adminiſter any, and 
therefore inadmiſſible againſt the oath 
taken by the voter on the 24th of April, 
viz, that he had not before been 55 at 
this election. The objection ſucceded, and . 
the vote was allowed. 
The ſerutiny proceeding i into the pariſh 
of St: Martin's, Mr. Fox's counſel, with a 
view to ſhew what expectations of Juſtice 
might reaſonably be entertained from ſo 
perfect a judicature, objected to the vote 
of Dixon, given on the 4th of April for 
Sir Cecil Wray, as a fictitious and fabri- 
x cated yote, no ſuch man as Thomas Dixon, 
an houſeholder, Polling on that day, being 
in exiſtence. The beſt evidence which 
could be offered in defence of this vote, 
was that which was before attempted by 
the gentlemen on the other ſide, namely, 
| the « evidence pf: a man who knew Dixon 
intimately, 
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intimately, and who ſaw bim poll on the 
4th of April. But on the ſame principle 
which prevailed in the firſt objection, this 


evidence was again deemed inadmiſſible ; 


and no proof competent for the court to re- 
ceive, having been adduced that ſuch a 
man as Dixon did poll on the fourth of 
April, the court were obliged to pre- 
ſume, in conſequence of the oath he took 
on the twenty-fourth, that he had been 
perſonated, and accordingly,—difaliowee . 


the vote !/ ! 


It is a fact acknowledged by all parties, . 
that this voter polled twice. An ignorant 
man in poſſeſſion of two houſes, might 

very innocently have done ſo. His good 
vote is now ſtruck off, and his bad one re- 
mains upon the poll.—A ſtanding monu- 
ment of that inefficaey which has more 
than once reduced the High-Bailff and 
thoſe who perſuaded him to attempt a 
ſcrutiny, to dilemmas the moſt lamentable Og 


and ridiculous. 


I do not think it the leaſt neceifury. to 
vindicate the gentlemen who were concer- 
ned for Mr. Fox upon this occaſion, from 
that load of calumny which attributed to 
them a deſign of rendering the ſcrutiny in- 
effectual; language naturally enough to be 
expected from a diſappointed party: but 
appeal to the readers good ſenſe whether 
he thinks that human wiſdom could have 


= = 2 ſup- 
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ſupplied the defects of ſuch a court as! 
have been juſt deſcribing? Let the ſpirit 
of accomodation between the parties have 
been what 1t might, 1t could not in the 
nature of things have been ſufficient to ob- 
viate thoſe objections which, ſtrong as 
they were againſt the forms and proceed- 

ings of the court, were infinitely ſtronger 
againſt 1 its eſſence and foundation. 
It is impoſſible not to mention the mon- 
ſtrous expences which attended the late 
ſcrutiny. I mean principally on the fide 
of thoſe who were in general eſteemed the 
favourites of government, and to have re- 
cieved all the ſupport which could be de- 
cently given them from that quarter. Ten 
guineas a day, paid to the High Bailiff's | 
counſel, by their committee: ten guineas a 
day, to Mr. Rous, and ten guineas a day to 
Mr. Morgan their own counſel: two hundred 
guineas per week drawn out of the hands 
of Meſſrs Drummond for other and un- 
known expences, and no fund exiſting 
which can reaſonably be ſuppoſed equal to 
fupport this profufion, is a conſideration 
which may extend far beyond thoſe who 


Were the immediate diſtributors of {o vaſt a 


ſum. (It has been ſuggeſted I know, that a 
little while after the ſcrutiny began, a ſtrange 
and unprecedented irt of ſubſcription ſein- 
ed upon moſt of our officers of ſtate, and 
= that the ardour of *Ppropriating a certam: 


| ſhare 
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whole affair, the 
their connexions in 
arrogant oſtentation of every miſerable 


CITE 


ſhare of their ſalaries towards the payment 


of its expences, which it is faid ran through 
the whole corps from the higheſt to the 


loweſt, cannot be expreſſed. This were 
a ſplendid inſtance of patriotiſm indeed! 
upon mature thought, I take the fact to 
be probable enough.) Small as was the pro- 


portion of expence incurred by Mr. Fox 


and his friends, ſtill it was ſevere: infi- 
nitely more {evere to them when we con- 


fider the difference of ſituations, than the 


moſt boundlefs extravagance would have 
been to their opponents. No man of 
fenſe will tell me that he clectors of Net- 
minſter in the intereſt of Sir Cecil Wray ſup- 
Ported the ſcrutiny for nine months by vo- 


huntary contributions among themſelves. 


What part, or whether any part of it was 
borne by our preſent wife and virtnous 


government, their conduct throughout the 
le and language of 
parliament, and the 


elerk and underſtrapper employed in the 


concerns of the ſcrutiny will aſſiſt us in 


deciding for ourſelves. Signs and tokens 


eſcape from men without their immediate- 
ly perceiving it, which betray facts and 
explain doubts as clearly as if a direct 
confeſſion was to drop from their lips. 
When thoſe who are nearer the public 
coffers ſhall reproach others with their 


poverty ; 


— 


n = 
poverty; when every pert prater of the 
day whoſe head is become giddy with ſuc- 

ceſs equally unexpected and undeſerved 
ſhall think it meritorious to employ talents 
which were intended by nature for better 
purpoſes, in a poor and ſpiteful inſolence 
towards men upon whom the bleſſings of 
affluence do not wait, to laugh at the moſt. 
infamous oppreſſion in the very moment 
he is inflicting it, and to ridicule the ſuf- 
ferings which his proſtituted vote has help- 
ed to occaſſion, eſpecially if his own ſrtua- 
tion be ſuch as entitles Him to that pity in 
effect, which he beſtows rather by way of ſar- 
caſm upon others*, time, and eircum- 


ſtances conſidered, there will be little dif- 


ficulty in conjecturing how far it has pleaſ- 
ed the higher powers with which he is im- 
mediately connected to interfere in other 
reſpects. The conſideration then becomes 
truly alarming. If one ſhilling of the 
public money has been applied to the pay- 
ment of expences incurred by a favourite 
candidate; if the adminiſtration of this 
country, inftead of endeavouring to infuſẽ 
à new portion of vigour into the decayed ſi- 
news of our conſtitution, and by an honeſt 
ſyſtem of economy, to recover its credit, 
and improve its revenue, have been rob- 


vide a celebrated ſpeech of George Harding Eſq; 
teported with a very ſuſpicious accuracy in moſt of the 


' » 


morning papers of February the eleventh. 


bing : 
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bing its citizens of their birth-rights, and 
picking their pockets at the ſame time, it 
| behoves us ſpeedily to reſolve, whether, 
with fafety to that dear charge of which 
we are but truſtees for our children, we 
can ſuffer men, who are capable of ſuch 
an act of treaſon to the ſtate, to remain 
another inſtant in ſituations which com- 
mand the ſources of all our miſeries, as 
well as all our bleſſings; and whence 
: whether. the one or the other ſhall flow, 
muſt depend entirely upon the heads and 
hearts of thoſe who govern us. 
 Exovcn, and perhaps more than enough, 
has been ſtated to prove the illegality of 
this meaſure ab origine, as well as its in- 
competency to the objects of inveſtigation. 
It remains to make a few obſervations upon 
5 the conduct of the Houſe of Commons. 
The reſolution of the Sth of June, 1784. 
is as follows: 
» "Ordered, 
„ That the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter 
e do proceed in the ſcrutiny for the ſaid 
"FP city, with all practicable diſpatch.” 
Let it be remembered that the ole pre- 
tence for this proceeding was the oath of the 


returning officer. So important a national : 


concern as the conſcience of Thomas Cor- 
bett was more than equal in the minds of 
5 its friends to the moſt poſitive proviſions 
bo the law. Their treatment of him by 


this 
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this reſolution is ſomewhat extraordinary, 
and I think unkind. Puttin their own. 
conſiſtency altogether out of the queſtion, 
it was not liberal in them to difcover ſuch 
a decided contempt for this conſcience, this 
moſt preciſe and delicate of all ſublunary 
things, and to impoſe ſuch violent reſtric- 
tions upon that very diſcretionary power 
which they had voted to be paramount to 
the written laws, and the vital principles 
of the conſtitution. Under this order of 
the Houſe of Commons it became impoſſi- 
ple for the High Bailiff to conclude the | 
ſcrutiny, unleſs by, conſent of parties, 
Had he by any means difcovered, during 
ihe receſs, that the ſuggeſtions. concerning 
falſe votes, which had induced him, as he 
alternately aſſerted and denied, to grant 
this ſcrutiny, were frivolous and unfound- 
ed, ſtill he could not conliſtently with his 
ſafety (which molt likely he would have 
kn before his conſcience) have put 
an end to it, without an expreſs order of 
the Houſe of Commons, or the conſent of 
parties, Thus, from the whim of a re- 
turning officer, this meaſure became a 
public act of the popular branch of our le- 
giſlature. But it ſoon became odious in the 
fight of men. Its imperfections were too 
thick ypon its head to be concealed, and 
its injuſtice too glaring to be countenanced, 
wt] hat an end ſhould be put to the N, oſt 

minſter 
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minfler ſcrutiny when the Parliament met, 
was the common expectation of all who 


had their eyes upon the Miniſters, whe- _ 
ther friends, foes, or neutrals. Accord- 


ingly, on an early, day in the ſeſſion, Mr. 


Ellis moved for He return of members, At- 


tend to their conduct upon this motion. 


Say they, We have got ourſelves into a 


horrible ſcrape. by this bulineſs, and 
«© muſt perſiſt in it, openly, no longer! 


« We will ſhift, therefore, the whole re- 
ſponſibility from our own ſhoulders 
upon thoſe of Mr. Thomas Corbett, but 
d aſſure him at the ſame time of our pro- 
4 tection, let him act what wicked deed 
„he may.“ — Such is the literal tranſlation 
of the following reſolution paſſed on the 


10th of laſt February : 


« That the Seeker do acquaint. the 
Eos High Bailiff, | 


ce 18. That he is not precluded by the 


reſolution of this Houſe, communicated 


* to him on the 8th of June laſt, from 


« making a return whenever he {ſhall be : 
* ſatisfied in his own Juggment that he 


4 can do ſo. 


e That this Houſe is not fatisfied 
ce chat the ſerutiny has been proceeded on 
'F is LP 
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« a8 expeditiouſly as it might have been ; 3 
„ that 1 is 7; duty to adopt and 2 force 
« ſuch juſt and reaſonable regulations as 
hall appear to him moſt likely to pre- 
vent unneceflary delay in future; that 
« he is not precluded tron: ſo doing by the 
<« want of coulent of either party, and 
that he may be aſſured of he ſupport of 
« this Houſe in the e of His 
5 
A ſtronger proof of i impotent malice ne- 
ver exiſted. Every diſpoſition to harraſs 
and to vex, every encouragement to it in 
others certainly not the moſt likely to neg- 
le& the occation, every ſentiment hoſtile 
to the deareſt privileges of the people, and 
to the fundamental principles of popular 
repreſentation, I am bold to ſay, are united 
in the foregoing reſolves. But we may 
thank Heaven that chere are reſtraints upon 
men who are above the reſtraints of law, 
of honour, ard of juſtice “ So far ſhalt 
„ thou go, and no farther,” is the wile 
ordinance of Providence, and a check even 
to the pride of Pitt. In ſpite of all the 
dark Goats conveyed to the High Bailiff 
during the courſe of his examination, in 
ſpite of the new powers arbitrarily 
veſted in him by the reſolutions, in ſpite 
of the extenſive protection and indemnity 
offered him for every act of violence he 


ſhould 


TT 


ſhould be diſpoſed to perpetrate, not one 
of their ſchemes for expediting the ſeru- 
tiny, palatable as they might have been on 
many accounts both to himſelf and to his 
friends in adminiſtration who ſuggeſted 
them, did he fix upon as the moſt remote= 
ly practicable. 

Independent of that aſſertion againſt the 
evidence contained in the above-mentioned 
_ reſolutions, namely, that the ſcrutiny 
had not been proceeded upon as _— 
% ditiouſly as might have been done,“ - 
the interference of parliament in the ſub- 
_ ordinate regulations of the Court, was to 
the laſt degree alarming in its 2 
The High Bailiff appeared originally at 
the bar to know the ſenſe of the Houſe 
upon a ſimple abſtra& queſtion, ** Whe- 
ther he ſhould make a return to the præ- 
& cipe or not? Toenquire how he ſhould 
conduct the ſcrutiny never entered either his 
brain, or the brain of any rational being, 
except Lord Mulgrave, who moved the 
laſt inſtructions to him. This noble Lord, 
with an ignorance of legal principles Which 
can alone account for the temerity with 
which he applies certain common legal 
axioms, hazarding upon all poſſible occa- 
ſions the few ſtraggling notions which he 
has picked up God knows where - told 
us, that one of his ſtrongeſt reaſons for not 
„„ . 
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ſuffering the merits of the Weſtminſter 
election to come before a committee under 
Grenville's bill before they had gone thro' 
the purgatory of Mr. Corbett's.conſcience, 
was, * that he had ever concetved a cauſe 
e ſhould be tried in the inferior courts, be- 
& fore it Was brought into A cor or 
„ APPEAL.” Strange as it may ſeem to 
pern men, whom accident may 
bring to a ſight of theſe pages, the Maſter 
of the Rolls nodded aſſent to the propo- 
ſition, and by his vote that evening ac- 
knowledged the right of this court of ap- 
peal, (as it was fooliſhly called) to inter- 
fere in, and direct the proceedings of its 
inſerior court, and even to alter the nature 

of its proceſs! Language ſinks beneath the 
endeavour to expoſe ſuch groſs nonſenſe. 
'The Commons adopted it, however ; and 
gallantly confounding all diſtinctions, uni- 
ted in themſelves the capacities of judge, 
party, witneſs, counſel, legiſlator, court 
of appeal, and court of eee juriſ- 
diction. 

But let us be ender towards a repentant 
ſinner. Let us cheriſh returning virtue; 
let us aſſiſt the compunctious vilitings of | 
nature wherever we meet with them. Si gns 
of contrition and remorſe have appeared in 
ſome quarters which may. be brought up 
and matured, if not into the zeal and holy 
fervour of the true faith, at leaſt into a de- 


cent 


C419; 
cent perſeverance in thoſe moral duties 
from which the followers of nc religion 


are excluded. The diviſion which put an 
end to the ſcrutiny, was a noble ſtop to 


independence. The conſtitution may ſtill 
be healed ; but the remedy muſt be admi- 


niſtered by the fame hand which inflicted 
the wound. I do not yet deſpair of ſeeing 
THE FIRST RESOLUTIONS RESCINDED. 
But until fuch an event ſhall happen, we 
muſt relax nothing of our exertions. We 
mult accept no compromiſe. There are men 
whom an admiſſion of the deſtructive prin- 
ciple which. gave birth to the ſerutiny would 
pleaſe infinitely. more than even the vexation 


which accompanied its continuance, The 


men I ſpeak of ought to be well Known to 


a country ſmarting at this hour under the 


calamities they have cauſed to it. 1 ſhall 
neither make an apology for conſidering 
them as the real authors of this meaſure, 


nor for declaring without reſerve what 1 
conceive to be the real cauſes of 1 Its inſti- 


tution. : 

IT Is WELL KNOWN that the component 
parts of the prelent Adminiſtration are 
held together by no ſettled connection 


"$0008 themſelves, not by any firm ſyſtem 
or fixed principles of government what- 
ſoever Without ſufficient weight to ſup- 


port itſelf, or to carry its mcaſures into 


execution, it mult either crumble to pieces 


according 
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according to the common courſe of things, 
or ſummon to its aſſiſtance, and be con- 
tent with the conſequences of receiving 
aſſiſtance from, an auxiliary more power- 
ful than itſelf. The party upon which 
it is ſuppoſed to depend for every hour 
of its exiſtence, is commonly known by 
the name of King's friends: a ſet of men 
formidable even to the object of their diſ- 


embled attachment. The miniſters of the 


Preſent day, like all their predeceſſors who 
have obtained the dangerous ſupport of 
this party, are deſtined to the ſame ſervices 
and the ſame rewards. Perhaps no cir- 


cumſtance could have happened ſo favour- 


able in every reſpect for the King's Friends 
as a Weſtminſter Scrutiny. The magni- 
tude of its ſeveral objects all combining to 
the utter defeat and extirpation not only 
of Whigs and Whig principles, but of alt 
future reſiſtance to their views o any prin= 
ciple whatſoever, the extenſive havock which 
ſuch a meaſure would inevitably ſpread 
among the fortunes of thoſe who ſhould 
endeavour to reſiſt it, and the deadly 
poiſon which would be conveyed into the 
vital famina of the Houſe of Commons, 
if it ſhould not be reſiſted, were glori- 
ous incitements to the attempt, « come 
« what come might of it.“ After the 
intrigues of Lord Lanſdown had produc- 
ed a ſchiſm among the Whigs anda ſerious 
. deſertion 
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deſertion from the firſt princple, there 
till adhered to each other a firm com- 


pat body which nothing could tempt, 


nothing could intimidate. Poflib'y the 


miſchievous wit of man might have deviſed 


a ſcheme to involve this hardy connec- 


tion in an election conteſt with the Crown. 
So much might undoubtedly have been 


contrived a d executed with eaſe: but the 
preſent improvement upon ſuch a plan, 


oOutſtrips all efforts of human invention. 
A Weſtminſter Scruitny of five years at- 
ter a Weſtminſter Election of forty days, 


and the proſpect of a Weſtminſter petition 


_ afterwards, muſt have been one of thoſe 


extraordinary hits tor which the ſyſtem 


is indebted to its kind ſtars; and to thoſe 


guardian genii that watch over its ſafety, _ 
and have more than once miraculouſly in- 
terpoſed io its preſervation. Could any 
thing be ſo likely to engulph and ſwallow 
up the whole property, weight, intereſt and 


attention of the Whigs? or to ſhew theſe 


proud oppoſers of the Ning friends 
what they had to expect from the awaken- 


ed reſentment of inſulted power? 


Such is the view with which I take the 


Scrutiny to have been chiefly granted, 
Its collateral advantages were endleſs. The 
object which I am about to mention is 


perhaps ſufficient of itſelf to compenſate 


for all its dangers and all its unpopularity. 


The 
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The celebrated caſe of Middleſex com- 


priſed a variety of points all of which 
in ſome way or other were of uſe to oy 
main ſyitem. But that which in its Pro 


bable conſequences ſurpaſſed them all, was 


the rendering parliamentary privilege. the 
certain inſirument of its own deſtruction, 


That the Houſe of Commons is the only 

competent judge of its privileges, is a po- 
pular truiſm, upon which I grant that all 
its liberty depends; but that it ſhall exer- 


ciſe an arbitrary power of excluding thoſe 


who may be obnoxious from their con- 


nections to the prevailing politics of the 
day, is a principle than which the King's 


; friends can find nothing ſo congenial to 
their views. To quiet thoſe Jars on the 


expulſion of Mr. Wilkes | in 1768, which 


for aught we know might have ended in 
ſome convulfics of the government, Mr. 


Greenville's bill was paſſed, and the privi- 


lege whether real or aſſumed of deciding 
cCollectively upon the merits of en 
__ ed elections abandoned by the Houſe to a 
Committee of 15 of their own members 
upon oath, Mark the ſubtilty of that 


ſpecial return made by the High Bailiff 


on the 19th. of May, and how dexterouj- 


ly he gives the ſlip to Grenville's bill. 


Inſtead of making a return of members, 

or of Lord Hood ingly, which without 

affecting his conſcience in the leaſt he 
might 


ou 
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might have done, he writes a long hiſtory 
of the Weſtminſter election, of which no 
court can take cognizance except the 
Houſe of Commons collectively, whoſe 
power over returning officers is clear 
and unconteſted. Not being a return of 
members, and therefore, not coming with 


. 


: in the letter of Mr. Grenville's bill, the 
queſtion immediately before the Houſe 
| upon this return, is —how much longer 


the High Bailiff ſhall prevent its coming 
within Mr. Grenville's bill? The order to 
proceed with the Scrutiny, aquaints him 
that he may prevent it as long as he likes. 
Thus the Houſe of Commons re-aſſumes in 
effect, all the powers of creating diſqualifica- 
tions which were ſuppoſed to have paſſed out 
of it, abſolutely, when the new judica- 
ture for trying the merits of controver- 
| ted elections, and falſe returns, was eſta- 
bliſhed. For nine months they excluded 
the members for Weſtminſter from Par- 
liament, and upon the ſame princple, 
might have excluded them for nine years. 
The old miſchief, which inſtead of being 
eradicated, appears only to have been kept 
down by the general influence of Gren- 
ville's bill, now ſprings up with renovated 
vigour, flouriſhes at this hour in the ran- 
keſt luxuriance, and will continue ſo to 
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do in ſpite of Lord Mahon, who burns 
to be the modern Grenville that ſhall 
_ remedy this defect (as he modeſtly terms 
it) in our laws. Lord Mahon has given 

notice that he means to introduce a bill 
to render returning officers miniſterial and 
not judicial. Obſerving only that fuch 
bill would entirely deprive returning officers 
of the power of rejecting bad votes at the 
time of taking the Poll, and that probably 
the Noble Lord does not correctly know | 
what he means, {till I maintain that the 
old principle, lies ſnug all the while, ready 
for the next caſe in which it may be as 
convenient for the ſervants of the Crown 
to ſtrain the ſprings of the Conſtitution 
as is was on a late occalion. Admit that 
by Lord Mahon's bill for regulating the 
powers of returning officers, | the ſpecific | 
power of granting a Scrutiny ſhall be 
taken away. I aſk whether by analogy 
to the Weſtminſter caſe, this principle that 
the Houſe of Commons coliectively may ftill 
in ſome inſtances, exerciſe a power of exclu- 
fron will not operate, independently of 
10 bill to regulate the power of return- 
ing offers, until the Scrutiny is acknow- 
ledged by an expreſs vote, not to have 
been law? Conceive the hill in what terms 
You' may, unlefs you ſuppoſe it to com- 
prehend all poſſible caſes, (the genius of 
its author is certainly equal to the com- 
prehenſion 
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orchenſion. of all impoſſible ones) this 
queſtion can in no ſenſe be affected by 
it. At all events it will lie open to con- 
ſtruction: and when a party purpoſe is to 
be anſwered, how little fairneſs can be ex- 
pected from the conſtruction of majorities 
in Parliament, the ſtatute of William III. 
will exemplify. 

In the conſtant behaviour of this Court 
5 faction towards all miniſters whatever, we 


may trace another, and no inconſiderable in- 


ducement to the Scrutiny. With an extreme 

averſion to the principles which generally 
obtain the popular applauſe, and a fixed 

determination to ſhew that ſuch applauſe 
is no more an eſſential of official conſe- 

quences than a popular choice is the ſure 

road to obtain a ſeat in Parliament, they 
make it a point to ruin, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, the popularity of thoſe who ſerve 
them. In the perſon of the preſent Mini- 
ſter the opportunity was inviting. Old 
Pitt with half Europe in his hand, and 
three monarchs upon their knees to him, 
was never the tenth part ſo popular as 
young Pitt with a few round phraſes a- 
bout Chartered Rights in his mouth, and 
bending all the while to the baſeſt and 
moſt contemptible cabal that ever diſgrac- 
ed the councils or thwarted the energy of 
a mighty kingdom. No ſooner had his 
faction returned to their old places under 
ä the 


a 


the cover "of this populafity, than 
they renewed their old ſyſtem of deftroy- 
ing all ſupport which does not flow immedi- 
ately from themſelves. There was nothing 
ſo prominently captivating in the manners 
of William Pitt, which ſhould exempt 
him from the ſtrict duties of his poſt. 
That he ſhould be allowed to preſerve the 
public favour by a wiſe, conſtitutional, 
and manly ſyſtem of policy was a ſtipulation 
he had no right to make, conſidering 
the means by which he roſe; nor likely 
to be granted him without an equivalent 
on his ſide. He held his office upon the 
ſame tenure with the Grenvilles, the Gra- 
tons and the Shelburnes; nor could he 
claim a better fate than they had experi- 
enced; except, perhaps, a greater pomp 
and eclat in the manner of his ſacrifice. 
In proportion as he was elevated above 
them by other circumſtances to which 
they had been ſtrangers, he might demand 


an acceſſion cf ſplendor i in the ſtill of mw 
: diſmiſſion, 


= —Numeroſa parabat 
Exce 2 turris tabulata, unde altior let 
: Caſus, S my fe ory immane rue. 


Not that he could * any of thoſe 
diſtinguiſned ſervices to his country which 
5 we direct the faction 1 in the choice and 
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degrees of their reſentments. To the fall 


of the American ſyſtem, he had contribut- 
ed but little: to the ſupport of the Whig 


principle, nothing at all. But the reduc- 
tion of all public characters to the ſame 
level of diſgrace, is no leſs an eſſential 


part of the ſyſtem than the diſſolution of 


thoſe connexions by which men are held 


together in ſociety, the ties of duty and 


the obligations of friendſhip. In the com- 

mon routine of events Mr. Pitt's hour would 
have arrived in about a year after the reins 

of government had been committed to his 


bands. The duration of a Miniſter's cha- 


racter if he is worth one when he firſt 
comes into power} under this ſyſtem, gene- 


rally depends indeed upon the common ene- 
my, and the degree of formidable appear- 
ances in the quarter of oppoſition. If thoſe 
| appearances are alarming, the Miniſter is 
ſuffered to enjoy it a little while longer: 


if the contrary, they ruin him at their lei- 
ſure. In the preſent awkward ſituation 
of things, perhaps, they have no reaſon 
to ſhew themſelves too bold: but they may 
think it as well to commit their young 


diſciple upon a point which infects every 


principle of public virtue he has profeſſ- 
ed, and is ſo well calculated to log 


exery ſhred and remnant of his popula- 
rity. e 
Some 


(-$@ -} 


Some men are apt to think, that Mr. 


Pitt is a little bruſhed by the late diviſions 
in the Houſe of Commons on the queſtions 
for putting an end to the fcrutiny, EX 
actly the reverſe. It is the cleareſt token 
of his ſtrength, and inſures him a duration 


in office equal to the duration of the public 
diſcontent, which his conduct in that buſi- 


neſs has occaſioned; unleſs ſomething elſe 


of an equal importance ſhall ſupercede his 
merits, and render it n=ceflary to diſmiſs 


him immediately. Herein conſiſts the dex- 
terity of the /Aing's friends. It is generally 
during the agitation of ſome great conſti- 
tutional queſtion, in which they have ad- 
_ dreſs enough to engage the Miniſter of the 
Crown againſt the whole body of the Eng- 
lich people, that they take an opportunity 
of ſhewing him their ſtrength, and recall- 
ing thoſe lofty notions of perſonal impor- 
tance which the flattering appearances of 


ſupport and outward ſhew of authority 


with which he 1s deluded, are apt enough 
to generate in the human breaſt, A mi- 
niſter of England refiſting a majority of the 


Houſe of Commons is a glorious ſcene. 


They indulged us with it during the ſix 

| latter weeks of the laſt parliament, and 
ſeem determined that it ſhall not be Joſt for 
want of repetition, The grander and the 
more awful the queſtion, the greater is 
their triumph, if he. be beat upon it: un- 
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leſs in ſome caſes where an mmmediate ad- 
vantage to themſeboes will ariſe from carry— 


ing it for him.] The votes on the Welt- 
minſter {ſcrutiny are preciſely in point. By 


a majority of 75 in one ſeſſions, the prece- 


dent ſtands recorded upon the journals of 
the Houle of Commons. By a majority 
of 38 in another ſeſſions, the thing itſelf 
is put an end to. Thus they reaped the 
double advantage, firſt of involving the 


Miniſter, and ſecondly of ſeeing him in a 
minority. But do you think they will 

ever allow the reſolution to be reſcinded? 
Although I firmly believe, that, with their 


utmoſt exertions, they would not have 


been able to carry a queſtion in favour of 


the ſcrutiny, yet it does not appear to me, 
conſidering the danger of ſuch a proceed- 
ing, and the little proſpect of its ſucceſs, 
that its continuance was an object with 

them. But the precedent is every thing. 
Reſcind the precedent, and you reſtore the 
dignity of parliament. They have a dou- 


ble intereſt in keeping it upon the journals, 


and depend upon it, will moſt cordially co- 


operate with the Miniſter in preſerving the 


record of his own ſhame, of his enmity to 
the conſtitution, of the degraded authority 


and loſt conſequence of the Houſe of 
Commons. 


The ſituation of Mr. Pitt was lucky in 


another W With a 2. of reform 
in 


— 


1 


in his pocket, committed to the country 


upon it in every ſhape, acknowledging, 


profeſſing, enforcing with his utmoſt power 
the notion that the ſtate of repreſentation 


in this country is radically defective; that 
its true principles ought to be relforted oh 


and reſtored, what could be half ſo ridi- 


culous as obliging him, in the teeth of the 
exiſting laws, to deprive twelve thouſand 
of the ſmall and limitted number ot elec- 
tors, whom the disfranchiſing ſtatute of 
Henry VI. had ſpared, of the very privi- 
lege which he had engaged to obtain for 


the country at large? Sick of virtual repre- 


ſentation, he ſelects the ſpot in which the 
right of voting approaches nearer to the 
old principle which prevailed when virtual 
repreſentation. was not known, and diſ- 
franchiſes its electors for nine mouths ! 


SUCH A COMPLICATION of advantages was 


not to be renounced. Every ſhape in which 
this queſtion appeared, was productive of 


new ſtrength, or new benefits to the ſyſ- 


tem. At firſt, indeed, ſome queſtion, and 
perhaps a little difficulty might have ariſen 
in prevailing upon our hopeful Miniſter to 
become the inſtrument of a proceeding 
_ equally below the gallantry of a rival, and 


the dignity of a gentleman, But it was 


out of his power to maintain a long con- 
teſt ; and the greater reluctance he might 
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be diſpoſed at firſt to ſhew, the more ſig- 


nal would be their victory in the end. 
Ir THE REA DER with whom I will 


venture to ſay Mr. Pitt is ſtill, in ſome 


reſpects, a popular character, will allow me 
to hint that uncharitable reſentmnt may be 
harboured in the breaſt of the moſt virtuous, 


and that a thirſt for revenge even after the 
object ofenmity lies unarmed and inoffenſive 
at his feet, may lurk in the paſſions of the 


moſt generous, I ſhould take the liberty of 
ſuggeſting to him that there are traits in 


the diſpoſition of Mr. Pitt which poſſibly 
might explain much of that virulent 
| harſhneſs and acrimony which has been 
diſplayed on the ſide of government in the 


proſecution of this buſineſs. I appeal to 


the juſtice of every man. Let him ex- 


amine his own breaſt, and if he feels wich- 
in himſelf a thirſt for office to which even 


a country muſt be ſacrificed, a ravenous 
| appetite for applauſe, no matter of what 


kind fo long as it is applauſe, a rooted 
opinion of his own ſuperlative excellencies, 


that inward mightineſs and burſting pride 


which approaches to 1maginary omni- 
potence in all exertions of the mental 
powers, whether for the government of 


a kingdom or the delivery of a ſpeech, — 
he will allow that it is natural to hate a 


competitor whom the misjudging world 
ſhall 


( 54) 
ſhall preſume to rank a hundred do *grees 
| beyong: nimſelf. The— 
* furus agitatus amor et conſcia Diytus. 
The ardent "and injured ſelf-love, that is 
tempered up with wrath, and grief, and 
ſhame, and conſcious worin, and the 
maddening ſenſe of violated right, pecu- 


larly belongs to human nature in ſuch a 
ſtate. Perhaps of all men Mr. Pitt is the 


leaſt likely to be exempt from it. I pro- 
feſs I ſhould be far from wondering if the 


hopes of ſeeing Mr. Fox out of parlia- 
ment for a few days, had reconciled him 
at once to all the deformities and dangers 


of the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny, and rendered 
him very far from that unw://ing inſtru— 
ment of its inſtitution, which his friends 
are ſo induſtriouſly repreſenting him. Let 
me tell you it would be a matter of no 


pucrile triumph to our Viniſter, (ſuppoſing 


the return for Weſtminſter ſtill to be delay- 


8 ed) if the petitioner for Kirkwall ſhould hap- 


pen to ſucceed againſt the ſitting member. 
Neither the joy would be malignant, nor the 


exultation boyiſh which ſhould urge him 


to exclaim upon ſuch an Seelen 
CC 
„ connexion, that lately menaced the 
"CC: 


© throne itſelf, and even that power at 
© which the eyes of eagles have blenched. 
„% have broken and diſperſed their forces, 
“ and have ler the mighty champion 


ho himſelf 
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what I have done with this formidable 


* 


E 
* himſelf to the furtheſt extremity of the 
„ iſland to ſearch for a ſcat in Parliament. 
ven there I have met him, and again 
trampled him under my feet!“ 
Let us advert to the particular cireum- 
ſtances under which the preſent Houſe of 
Commons was elected, and we ſhail find 
another motive to the {crutiny not without 
its weight with the nearer connexions of 
Mr. Pitt, Moſt of the new members who 
| ſupport his adminiſtration bona fide, entered 
that houſe with all poſſible prepoſſeſſions in 
his favour, and an equal diflike for his op- 
Ponent. Living chiefly in the country where 
they had heard ſtrange ſtories of his am- 
| bition, worſe than fables yet have feigned, 
or fear conceived, what muſt have beentheir 
ſurpriſe at finding the ſame Charles Fox, 
who had becndeicribed to them as a Catiline, 
a Cromwell, a Firebrand, the Raw-head and 
Bloody- bones of all old women and men 
like women in their neighbourhood, the 
monſter that would eat half a dozen 
charters every morning for his breakfaſt, 
covered with victory and with applauſe, 
and idoliſed in the very ſpot where the 
greater part of his life has been ſpent, 
where all his errors (and no man takes ſo 
little pains to conceal them) are known, 
the ſcene upon which himſelf and his ad- 
verſaries are placed front to front in the 
face of ad. the ſeat of Majeſty and the 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong hold of its influence? The whole 
credit of thoſe gentlemen, to whoſe in- 
vention we are indebted, ior ſome of the 
moſt extravagant tales that ever worked 
upon popular credulity, was at ſtake. Our 
new members had heard but little of Mr. 
Fox except from their repreſentations ; 
and had he been returned for Weſtminſter 
without a ſtruggle, the cheat had infalliby 
been detected. When therefore, they could 
not gain the victory, they were determined 
to ſpoil the triumph. We knov the reſt. 
For the firſt ſeſſions moſt of the country 
gentlemen were perſuaded that Mr. Fox 
had not polled five hundred good votes in 
Weſtminſter. 
This was a deception of the firſt conſe- 
quence to Mr. Pitt; and for theſe reaſons 
I think it will appear, that ſo far from be- 
ing averſe to ordering this {crutiny, (as 
ſome of his friends are anxious that we 
ſhould believe) his own temper and ſitua- 
tion, unting with the v1cws of that faction 
which has governed this country more or 
leſs fence the year 62, were the real cauſes 
of its inſtitution. 
What can be their object Who officiouſly 
proclaim that the meaſure was not Mr. 
| Pitt's, as well as infinuate ſuggeſtions too 
irreverent and too unconſtitutional to find 
a place in theſe pages even although for the 
purpoſe of reprobating and expoling them, 
I am 


37-1 
J am at a loſs to concieve; but cannot diſ- 
mils the larger without remarking, that 
ſuch are the fruits of that pernicious and 
damnable doctrine which is now preached 
up in oppoſition to the conſtant ſyſtem of 
former, and not inglorious reigns, and, 
which the difſolution of the laſt parliament 
bas compleatly ellablithed., When the 
country was repreſented in its national 
councils as well as in its parliament; when 
the men who guided thoſe councils were 
bold enough, becauſe they were ſtrong 
enough to adviſe meaſures for which they 
were reſpontible; before the faſhionable 
diſtinctions between the man and the mi- 
nter had been diſcovered; the dignity of 
the Sovereign was preſerved and his 
ſacred name never introduced to ſkreen 
the folly or the wickedneſs of his ſervants, 
to recommend or to fruſtrate the adoption 
of public plans. Too proud to deny their 
3 in thoſe plans they ſcorned to look 
for ſhelter under the protection of pri- 
vate commands, which their public re- 
ſponſibility was a pledge for their re- 
fuſing to receive. Had it pleaſed heaven 
that we ſhould {till have preſerved our aſ- 
cendency over neighbouring nations, this 
 WHIG SYSTEM which has grown with 
our growth and ſtrengthened with our 
ſtrength, ſtill would have flourithed 
among 
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among us. But that with other pleaſing 
proſpects, is long ſince vaniſhed!'“ | 

How Mr. Wilkam Pitt, after the invec- 
tives which we have the benefit of hear- 
ing every day againſt miniſters whom it has 
pleaſed him to ſuppoſe were at the head 
of councils which they were not ſuffered 
to direct, ſhould hit upon the very excuſe, 
which according to him contains in itſelf 
the completeſt condemnation, for the moſt 
daring infraction of our Jaws that has hap- 
pened ſince the reign of James II; how 
this towering Miniſter, who ſo lately lgok- 
ed in the face,” thirteen majorities of the 
Houſe of Commons, any one of which 
would have overthrown the ſtouteſt of his 
predeceſſors, can nowcondeſcend to tell the 
world I abominate this meaſure, but per ſiſt 
iu it becauſe J am orderedis inexplicable 
to every man who gave him credit for his 
father's virtues: for that greatneſs of ſoul 
which made the name of Pitt glorious un— 
ah his death, and ſpread a dignity even a- 
round his faults. Opprethon is odious en- 
N in itſelf Without being deprived of 
its only reſemblance to juſtice. A bold and 
manly vindication of the Weſtminſter 
Scrutiny in all places, not a bouncing period 
or two in the Houſe of Commons with 
the ſhallow recantation of his friends as 
ſoon as they get an inch beyond its walls, 
is all that is left to ſave him from being 
con- 


ä 
conſidered as the moſt deſpicable tool that 
ever drudged through the dirty work of 
party. Put, however a ſenſe of ſhame, or 
the general diſapprobation of his country 
may now diſpoie him to palliate or to 
qua) lify, the deed is done, and we remem- 
ber a day when all the ſtrength of his 
__ adminiſtration was exerted in its favour ; 
when 1n the different diviſions upon this 
queſtion, he carried them all by majorities, 
double in number to that by which he will 
be content to looſe the queſtion of Re- 
form.* His fincerity then was never 
_ queſtioned by his friends. When there was 
a proſpect of a long receſs, during which 
it would be difficult to direct the public 
attention towards an object of ſuch appa- 
rent inſignificance as an High Bailiff in a 
veſtity room; when there was an hope 
either that Mr. Fox by not attending the 
Scrutiny from which he had ſo little juſtice 
to expect, would ſuffer himſelf to be ma- 
noeuvred out of the return, or that his ma- 
jority might be got rid of by ſome means 
or other before they were again to meet; 
we heard nothing of theſe qualms, we faw 
no backwardneſs in trampling upon all the 
precedents and authorities in the annals 


* Mr. Pitt declared at the commencement of the | 
preſent Seffion, that he ſhould looſe the reform by 
50, and carry every other gueſtion by 20 25 
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of Parliament. But as ſoon as it was found 
that men had recovercd from the drunk- 
enneſs of the moment, that all hopes of 


ſucceſs in the meaſure itſelf were idle and 
illuſory, and that the principle upon which 
it was adopted began to Rink in the noſ- 
trils of mankind, then was it induftriouſ- 


ly whiſpered that Mr. Pitt withed to get 


rid of it, that he had never entered will- 


ingly into it, that he ſuifered himſelf to 
be beat: — then was that conſummation 
of infamy alledged for his excule He 
meaſure Was not 4 


10 A Miniſter who 15 capable of ſuch. 


an a& and of urging ſuch an excuſe for 
it, who will look up with confidence? 
If the deed were not ſufficiently deſperate 


to draw down upon him the juſt reſent- 


ment of his country, the confeſſion, 


that there is a hidden power whoſe in- 


fluence . our national councils, and 
forces him into meaſures deſtructive to that 
conſtitution which he affects to love, but for 


whoſe ſafety he has not manlineſs enough 


to ritk his place, muſt awaken us to the 
ſenſe of a danger inſinitely more imminent 


than any which can ariſe from his inex- 


perience. Never was our fituation fy cri- 
tical. The ſtorm begins already to whiſtle; 
and it is not a name that can guide the veſſel, 
or calm the conflicting elements. Wiſe, 


ſolid, 
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ſolid, and falutary meaſures are expect- 


ed by the country: let who will be at the 
head of affairs, he muſt have a ſtrength 
of his own to ſtand upon and to ſecure 


their execution. If there exiſts an inf] uence 


powerful enough to carry ſuch a queſtion 
as that which has been diſcuſſed, in his 


teeth, —if, when all appears ſettled and 
ſteady we have ſtill to fear that UNSEEN 
HAND, red with the ſacrifice of fo many 
miniſters, and which has plunged us into 


1 many miſeries; we muſt buckle on our 


armour anew. It is not the eſtabliſhmentofa_ 
fourth eſtate in the conſtitution, it is not the 
dangerous encreaſe of an ariſtocratic power, 
it is not the Zakmg his Majefty priſoner au pon 
His throne, and making him the firſ? flave in 


His dominious, (a gaudy phraſe without any 


meaning in it) which an union of good 
men bound to each other upon fixed prin- 


ciples, and aQing with combined force 
and determined ſpirit againſt the little fac- 
tions and counter factions which ſurround 


the throne, is likely to produce. Such an 


union, all who wiſh a firm government, 
. {and never more did we want ſuch a govern- 
ment) are equally called upon to cement. 
Even the friends of Mr. Pitt, the more un- 
bounded is their partiality, muſt the more 
lament to ſee talents which they. juſtly 
admire, inſtead of being employed in that 
1 e 4 4 
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great national work, to which perhaps too 
fondly they think him equal, unprofitably 
waſted in plots and ſtratagems, in ſorry 
negotiations or treacherous intrigues. To 
ſave him even They ſhould unite with thoſe 
whom no unkindneſs, no momentary pee- 
viſhneſs on the part of the people, can 
wholly diſguſt from the public ſervice. 


